CAMBRIDGE, 1879-1884
college which had been founded to provide a place of residence for undergraduates younger than those usually admitted to the older Colleges. It was thought that perhaps one of the reasons why so few undergraduates went into business was because business men thought a start should be made earlier than the usual age for leaving Cambridge. The College, however, was not a success, and after a few years was given up. It is now under the name of Homerton College, a College for the training of women teachers.
I also took some private pupils; among the first was Austen Chamberlain, now Sir Austen Chamberlain, K.G., who came because, under the regulations then in force, no one could take a Tripos in any subject unless he passed a preliminary examination in mathematics. I remember his father coming to Cambridge about this time and asking how his son was getting on. When he was told that he was doing very well and was certain to pass, he said he was not surprised, for he had never had but one fault to find with Austen, and that was he was such an awful Radical. Another of my pupils at this time was Eldon Gorst, who subsequently became High Commissioner for Egypt; he was a candidate for the Mathematical Tripos and took a First Class in it. His motto was " Thorough '*. When he came back at the beginning of the term in which his Tripos took place, he mumbled so that it was only with the greatest difficulty I could make out what he was saying. I asked what was the matter, and he said that all his life he had suffered from toothache and was determined that he would not be hampered by it in the Tripos, and so had had every tooth in his head taken out; as his gums were not yet healed, the plate could not be put in, and so he could not articulate properly.
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